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Abstract 


This paper analyzes the popular 2019 film Knives Out and how it reinforces problematic 
stereotypes about caregivers, an occupation that is predominately done by women of color. This 
paper centers on the question of, how are care workers, specifically Marta, represented in the 
film Knives Out? To answer this question, I pull from literature on caregiving particularly related 
to how care workers are expected to create familial ties with their patients and how these 
interpersonal relationships can negatively impact caregiver's work life balance. Because my 
analysis is intersectional, I also utilize Kalman-Lamb's (2013) "the good immigrant" to analyze a 
migrant woman of color's (Marta) relationship with her all White employer's family (The 
Thrombeys). Utilizing a discourse analysis to examine Knives Out I unveiled two main themes: 
commodification and friendship and Marta as "family." I argue that Marta's personal relationship 
with The Thrombeys creates difficulties for Marta's work life balance, especially as it relates to 
her identity as a migrant woman. 
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The advancement of medical technology leaves developed countries around the world in 
need for more and more elder care workers, resulting in migrant women and women of color 
responding to this need (Huang et al., 2012; Wolfe et al., 2020). This trend is reflected here in 
the United States, where over 90% of care workers are women and over 50% of women care 
workers are classified as nonwhite (Wolfe et al., 2020). Although the statistics presented do not 
equate racial binaries to immigration status, the reality is that women of color do the bulk of care 
work in the United States. Problematics arise when looking at boundaries and power dynamics 
between care workers and their patients. When thinking about care work from an intersectional 
lens, a rich site of analysis is produced by illuminating the intimate nature of care work, the 
women of color who do this work, along with the low paying wages. I analyze care work from 
multiple intersections including but not limited to, race, gender, class, and migration status, 
understanding that each of these components have multiplicative relationships among them that 
proliferate oppression (King, 1988). Thus, I argue that the lack of work life balanced among 


care workers is a racialized, gendered, and class issue. 


Research has shown that caregivers tend to develop close and personal relationships with 
their patients (Baldassar et al.,,2017; Dodson & Zincavage, 2007; Folbre, 2001; Ibarra, 2013). 
However, close and personal relationships between care workers and patients have underlying 
power dynamics due to low paying wages and expectations of commitment that is upheld at a 
familial level (Dodson & Zincavage, 2007; England & Folbre, 1999). Familial expectations for 
care workers results in a complicated and often blurring of work-life balance for those in this 
profession (Dodson & Zincavagae, 2007). Furthermore, when abiding by an intersectional lens, 
unequal power dynamics and problems with work-life balance are heightened through the 


geopolitical landscape of women of color and migrants fulfilling care working roles (Dodson & 


Zincavage, 2007; Ravenswood & Harris, 2016). Discussions on caregivers work life balance has 
remained an interest in this field of scholarship (Dodson & Zincavage, 2007; Ravenswood & 
Harris, 2016; England & Folbre, 1999). However, since most care work is done behind closed 
doors and thus rendered invisible work, I am interested in the American cultural image of the 
care worker. I argue that more work needs to be done on how care work is represented in the 
media due to the lack of visibility in the caregiving occupation. Furthermore, considering that 
this type of work is done by a historically oppressed population, analyzing representations of 
care work in the media will unveil how we culturally conceptualize individuals (migrant women 
in my analysis) in this type of work. I use the 2019 film Knives Out to decipher how 
representations of care work produce and reproduce ideologies of how women migrant 
caregivers should lack work-life balance and remain docile to the families they are employed by. 

I analyze the high grossing film Knives Out to focus on Marta Cabrera, a Latinx migrant 
care worker’s work-life balance and relationship with the family (The Thrombeys) she works for. 
Knives Out functions as a great site for cultural analysis due to media outlets having the power to 
produce and reproduce ideologies (Kirby et al., 2016). As a woman of color and a migrant, 
Marta’s interpersonal relationship with a White family (The Thrombeys) has the power to 
provide audiences with information about interracial relationships (Murphy & Harris, 2018). 
Because care work occurs in private spaces and is done predominately by women of color and 
migrant women, media representations of such care work serve to produce and reproduce 
stereotypes about this underrepresented identity and job (Ivory et al., 2009). 

To begin, I provide a brief overview of the film Knives Out. I then discuss literature on 
care work and the norms of care work. After, I introduce Kalam-Lamb’s (2013) the good 


immigrant theory as a tool to analyze Marta’s representation as a woman migrant caregiver 


through an intersectional lens. Finally, I briefly introduce my methodology and provide my 
findings. 
Literature Review 


Cultural Artifact: Knives Out 


Knives Out is a 2019 murder mystery film that follows Detective Blanc’s (Daniel Craig) 
efforts to solve Harlon Thrombey’s suicide, a multi-millionaire and famous author. This 
traditional murder-mystery who-done-it film showcases various character’s point of view 
throughout the film, providing audiences with differing snippets of character’s experiences with 
Harlon Thrombey to create suspense and mystery. However, I focus on Harlon’s care giver, 
Marta Cabrera (Ana de Armas) who works with Detective Blanc to uncover if Harlon’s suicide 
was a murder. Throughout the film, it is obvious that Harlon and Marta had a close interpersonal 
bond. Marta is viewed and treated as “part of the family” (Johnson, 2019) to many of Harlon’s 
children and grandchildren. However, throughout the film Marta’s identity as a migrant function 
to “other” her while simultaneously disciplining her work as a caregiver. Throughout Knives Out 
there are numerous intimate scenes between Marta and the Thrombey’s that produce a rich site to 


analyze how women migrant care workers are represented within the media. 


Not only does the subject matter of Knives Out lend itself nicely to critical analysis, this 
blockbuster catered to a wide array of audiences, as evidence through its $215 million sales in 
revenue (D'Alessandro, 2020. Knives Out is also critically acclaimed and has received a 
generous Rotten Tomatoes score of 97% from critics. Critics revered Knives Out for its "echoes 
of modern-day issues of immigration, deportation and white entitlement" (Crouse, 2019). In 
contrast, others found the story to capitalize on real life struggles of immigration. Monica 


Castillo from The New York Times, states "Through the character of Marta, 'Knives Out' has a 


tendency to exploit its story's immigration angle, which left me feeling uneasy as strangers at the 
screening I attended laughed at real-life issues I'm genuinely frightened of." (2019). Castillo's 
criticisms highlight the inherent problematics of what happens when a White man (Rain 


Johnson) writes and directs a film that centers on a migrant woman's experiences (Aviles, 2019). 


The Dynamics of Care Work 


Numerous scholars discuss how cultural definitions of work are inherently racial and 
gendered, signifying that ideologies of who should do care work are not contrived in a vacuum 
(Blithe, 2015; Hampsten, 2019; Hatfield, 2017; Kirby, 2017; Salzinger, 2003). The gendering of 
work relates to Drago’s (2007) ideal motherhood norm, or the ideology that women should be 
mothers and perform unpaid family care. Drago’s (2007) motherhood norm relates to why care 
work, a job that comprises of the physical act of caring for another person, is predominately done 
by women. This norm also reinforces a discourse that women were born to do care work and thus 
receive intrinsic value from it (England & Folbre, 1999; Shutes & Walsh, 2013). Overall, 
ideologies of gendered work, care work, and motherhood serve to justify paying caregivers’ low 


wages (Dodson & Zincavage, 2007; England & Folbre, 1999). 


The gendering of work and the motherhood norm create an institutional culture of 
family with care work, further justifying long hours and underpayment (Dodson & Zincavage, 
2007). Research done by Baldassar et al., (2017) found that care workers become kin-like by 
entering the intimate space of the home; through their participation in household routines, care 
workers become privy to details of everyday life that are usually reserved for family. Dodson and 
Zincavage’s (2007) study unveils that familial models for care workers builds “a morally 


obligated and emotionally devoted worker” (p. 921). Care workers viewing their patients as 


family might be inevitable, but the consequences, especially for women of color and migrant 
workers, includes being overworked and underpaid (Dodson & Zincavage, 2007). 

Gendered and racial ideologies of work also privilege White masculine populations, 
especially when work is defined within the dichotomy of the public sphere versus the private 
sphere (Blithe 2015; Hampsten, 2019). Due to the United States history of workers being White 
and male (Blithe, 2015) attaching the definition of work to the public sphere erases and 
delegitimatizes work done in the private sphere. Thus, cultural understandings of work with the 
public sphere create a politic of visibility that attaches the ideology of work to a visible body 
(Hampsten, 2019; Blithe, 2015). An image can have many subjectivities and has the power to 
produce structures of what is deemed as “womanly” or “manly” jobs (Salzinger, 2003, p. 9). In 
other words, I argue that since care work is underrepresented in the public sphere, narrow 
stereotypes of underprivileged populations are more likely to be reproduced when represented in 
the media (Ivory et al., 2009). 

Analyzing how Marta is represented in the film Knives Out helps to gauge how literature 
on care workers is constructed through the media. Since Marta’s identity is also a woman of 
color and a migrant worker, I utilize an intersectional framework in my analysis. Therefore, I 
also include Kalman-Lamb’s (2013) concept of “the good immigrant” to analyze Marta’s identity 
as a migrant and care worker. 

The Good Immigrant 

The intersections of femininity, care work, and intimacy, are political in nature due to the 
vast amount care work being done by migrants (Huang et al., 2012). When looking at 
representations, Dodson and Zincavage (2007) argue that there is an archetypical image of the 


caregiver being a woman of color within the American psyche. The ideal worker for many jobs 


is a woman, particularly a woman who, employers believe, is compliant, who will accept orders 
and low wages (Acker, 2006; Salzinger, 2003). This ideal worker is often a woman of color; 
immigrant women are sometimes even more desirable (Hossfeld, 1994). In other words, the 
hiring patterns of women migrant care workers are informed by racism, national chauvinism, and 
sexism (Hossfeld, 1994). Thus, to critically examine care worker’s representations in the film 
Knives Out it is impossible to discuss depictions of care workers and neglect to discuss Marta’s 
positionality as an immigrant and women of color. 

I utilize Kalman-Lamb’s (2013) framework of the “good immigrant” or “model 
minority” to analyze Marta’s representation of a migrant care worker. Kalman-Lamb (2013) uses 
the term the good immigrant to depict how a professional migrant’s body is disciplined within 
the media. I apply Kalman-Lamb’s (2013) understanding of the good immigrant to Marta’s 
embodiment of a racialized, migrant, care worker. The good immigrant represents a working 
immigrant who speaks English, is disciplined, and hardworking (Kalman-Lamb, 2013). I relate 
the good immigrant to the ideal worker norm of an individual being hard working and 
embodying a discipline work ethic (Kalan-Lamb, 2013; Blithe, 2015; Drago, 2007). However, 
unlike the ideal worker archetype of a masculine White man, the good immigrant is a racialized 
subject who embodies an outsider status that is only welcome when making an appropriate, 
sanctioned contribution. (Kalman-Lamb, 2013). The tensions of insider and outsider status that 
Marta endures throughout Knives Out are indicative when relaying to the kin-like relationship 
that care workers have with those who they care for (Baldassar et al., 2017). Furthermore, the 
model minority ideology tends to overlook structural barriers and institutionalized racism, 
something that is prevalent within the post-racial ideology conclusion in Knives Out (Hossfeld, 


1994). 


Methodology 

I apply discourse analysis to analyze the transcript of Knives Out (Johnson, 2019). 
Discourse analysis aided my study by allowing me to ask and answer questions related to 
“how?” (Hatfield & Hampsten, 2017). Discourse analysis is also a useful tool when analyzing 
how language produces and reproduces ideology (Buzzanell & D’Enbeau, 2013). After watching 
Knives Out three times, I then turned to read over the transcript and immerse myself in this data 
(Gill, 1999). After I familiarized myself with the data, I started looking for themes or chunks of 
data that all share similar attributes. 

With my research question in mind, I began my coding process (Gill, 1999). I began by 
coding how the word “family” is used towards Marta, the language used to depict Marta’s 
interpersonal relationship with Harlon and the Thrombeys, the term immigrant, as well as actions 
that are represented as familial. My coding process focused on how the Thrombeys described 
their relationship with Marta and what language they used when talking about Marta. I derived 
two main themes from my methodology, commodification of friendship and the insidious nature 
of “family” within care working. My analysis derives from my main research question: How are 
care workers, specifically Marta, represented in the film Knives Out? 

Analysis 

The first theme, commodification friendship looks at how the portrayal of Marta’s and 
Harlon Thrombey’s relationship reinforces the ideology that care workers do this work for 
intrinsic value. The second theme I found is how Marta is contrived as “family” from the 
Thrombeys and how this labeling reduces Marta’s agency while simultaneously creating ideals 


for women migrant workers and care workers. 
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Commodification and Friendship 

The theme of commodification and friendship reinforces the low pay wage gap within 
care workers because they do this work for intrinsic value and are only being kept around to be 
“friends” with their patients (England & Folbre, 1999). Marta’s interpersonal relationship with 
Harlon reproduces a hegemonic narrative that care workers are expected to provide interpersonal 
relationships with their patients beyond the part of providing care. The first example depicting 
Marta’s interpersonal relationship with Harlon occurs when Detective Blanc is asking Marta 
about how she was hired. 


BLANC: And how many hours a week do you actually work? 
MARTA: It... depends. 

BLANC: Many more than 15. Yes. Why? 

MARTA: I started at 15, but slowly he...needed more help. 
BLANC: Medical help? 

MARTA: He needed a friend.(Johnson, 2019) 


Marta’s increase of hours because Harlon “needed a friend” portrays ideas of what constitutes 
care work. Marta’s and Detective Blanc’s conversation relates to England and Folbre’s (1999) 
argument that care work is often related and expected to include intrinsic care, such as 
friendships. Furthermore, Marta’s and Detective Blanc’s conversation also reinforces why care 
work is underpaid. Because of the high grossing Knives Out and the impact film has in 
constructing ideologies (Buzzanell & D’Enbeau, 2013) conversations as such indicate that all 
care work comprises “friendship.” If depictions that care work requires “friendship,” what are 
the material consequences of these depictions for caregivers in this industry? The conversation 
between Detective Blanc and Marta contribute to justifications of paying low wages to care 
workers when reproducing a narrative that care work is “friendship” compared to skilled medical 


work, and should be done out of care/concern rather than for income. 
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Another example of depicting care work as friendship occurs when Marta’s mother yells 
at Marta’s sister for watching a television show that involves murder. Marta’s mother states, 
“They're talking about murder on [the television show] and your sister just had a friend she loves 
slit his throat open” (Johnson, 2019). Not only is Harlon a friend, but he is a friend that Marta 
loved. Marta’s love for Harlon has politic implications of how authentic caring can be purchased 
(Dodson & Zincavage, 2007). This quote also reinforces that care workers should not have 
boundaries with their patients (Dodson & Zincavage, 2007). 

When work is described as friendship and love for a friend, the intersection between paid 
work and friendship creates problematic parallels to the type of work care workers should be doing. 
Marta grieving the loss over a friend, not a patient or an employee, indicates that her life and her 
work completely blend into each other, making separating work and life impossible and leaving 
little space for balance. The lack of work life balance that Marta represents in this film continue to 
justify low paying wages for care workers since this type of work is also their livelihood or life. 

Furthermore, what are the implications of a migrant woman grieving over the loss of a 
wealthy White man? While grieving is common and natural for interpersonal relationships, the 
context of Marta’s positionality compared to Harlon’s positionally makes this scene saturated 
with the politics of grief. During the scene wherein Marta’s mother is yelling at her sister, the 
audience sees Marta’s living situation. There is a stark juxtaposition between Marta’s small, 
dingy apartment to Harlon’s expansive and lavish mansion. The material consequences of 
Marta’s grieving process reinforce the image of her as the good immigrant. One who, despite her 
financial problems of losing a job and having her mother here “illegally,” still transfixes on 


Harlon. 
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The two examples provided above indicate two conclusions, one that reinforces how care 
workers should act and questionable representations of Marta’s work life balance. The 
reinforcement for how care workers should act provides an avenue for the stereotype that care 
workers do their jobs for intrinsic value and thus do not need to be paid higher wages (England 
& Folbre, 1999). The examples provided also indicate that because Marta also views Harlon as a 
friend her work life balance is not regulated because her job requires both friendship and work, 
ideals that are typically separated. The lack of separation for both friendship and work contribute 
to how we define work through the public sphere and leisure or life through the private sphere, 
meaning that because this job occurs in the private sphere there exists an expectation to adhere to 


qualities that one would place in a “life” realm. 


Marta as Family 


Marta’s lack of work life balance is related to my second theme which focuses on the 
terminology “family” and how that relates to Marta’s lack of agency, work life balance, and 
identity as an immigrant. Marta as family reflects research that states care workers become kin 
like by entering intimate spaces and providing care that is typically reserved for family and other 
intimates (Baldassar et al., 2017; Dodson & Zincavage, 2007). Knives Out represents this 
scholarly research through various examples such as when Harlon’s granddaughter (Meg) states 
“anything you need, you’re part of this family, Marta” (Johnson, 2019). Furthermore, Richard, 
Harlon’s son in law states, “Harlon hired her to be around, take of whatever medical needs pop 
up, but really she’s like part of the family” (Johnson, 2019). Verbal affirmations from numerous 
Thrombey family members indicate it is collectively agreed that Marta was “part of their 
family.” However, the Thrombey’s use of Marta as family only goes as far as Marta’s 


performance of the “good immigrant.” Scholarly research reinforces the problematics of Marta 
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and the Thrombey’s relationship by stating, the use of familial ideology or kin like relationship 
can “easily become tyranny at work” (Dodson & Zincavage, 2007; p. 923). Marta being labeled 
as part of the family member provides insidious avenues when considering Marta’s personal life 


becomes intertwined with her work. 


The first scene I analyze depicts Marta’s loss of agency because she is forced to enact a 
“good immigrant” typology while being at work yet witnessing a personal conversation 
occurring in a private space. In this scene, Donna, Joni, Richard, and Linda Thrombey are all 
discussing migrants coming into the country illegally. Prior to this conversation another house 
worker, Fran, asks Marta if she wants a glass of champagne in which she responds by saying “I 
can’t I’m technically working” (Johnson, 2019). Marta’s response indicates that she recognizes 
this private space as a workspace and thus, has a need to discipline her behavior. This specific 
scene happens at Harlon’s birthday party — a place of celebration for a friend that Marta loves. 
The scene itself and Marta’s response to Fran further emphasizes caregiver’s lack of work life 
balance and the difficult situations that caregivers may find themselves in. Furthermore, Marta’s 
juxtaposition to Fran (a White woman) in terms of drinking indicates another way Marta is 
disciplining her behavior to enact the good immigrant archetype by being disciplined and 


hardworking. 


Right after Marta and Fran’s brief discussion, Marta is dragged into the Thrombey’s 
conversation about why migrating to the country illegally is problematic. It has been discussed 
throughout this film that Marta’s mother is undocumented and came into the country illegally. 
Richard Thrombey states, “For breaking the law. You're going to hate hearing this but it's true, 
America is for Americans. Marta, come here” (Johnson, 2019). Richard uses Marta as an 


exemplar immigrant, reinforcing how Marta is a good immigrant by stating “you did it right.” 
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(Johnson, 2019). Marta is rendered speechless during this conversation, shortly after a 
commotion in a separate room interrupts their conversation and Marta’s flee the conversation. 
The juxtaposition between Marta as “family” and Marta as an other reinforces that Marta is not 
like the Thrombeys, not the Thrombey’s family, but acceptable because she followed rules laid 


out by a historically White supremacist institution. 


Because Marta was working and the Thrombeys’ are her employers, she was forced to act 
professionally and remain quiet. The Thrombey’s opinions on immigration, as White privileged 
family, are directly related to Marta’s material experience as a migrant. Marta’s mother’s legal 
status is a personal and significant component of Marta’s life. However, Marta lacks any agency 
on how to act in this situation because she is technically working. Because Marta works in an 
intimate space where conversations such as politics are more common, Marta’s docile behavior 
in relation to the Thrombey’s is portrayed as the good immigrant. The good immigrant is only as 
such when they reinforce hegemonic narratives of their host country (Kalman-Lamb, 2013). 
Marta remaining quiet during the Thrombey’s problematic conversation reflects the need of 
caregivers to embody the good immigrant typology by separating their lives from their work 
(Dodson & Zincavage, 2007). Dodson and Zincavage’s (2007) article discussed how non-White 
caregivers at an elder care facility have to endure racist remarks from some of their residents. 
Much like Dodson and Zincavage’s (2007) article depicted, Marta is forced to endure racist 
remarks from the Thrombeys because her job depends on it. Thus, Marta pushes her own 


personal life and beliefs out to persist in a hostile environment because of her job. 


Furthermore, the consequences of Marta’s endurance of hostile remarks is also not only 
relevant to her status as a migrant, but also to her status as a woman of color. When relating back 


to Salzinger's (2003) argument about depictions of what it means to do "manly" or "womanly" 
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work, we can think about Marta's forced passiveness concerning idealized constructions of 
femininity. Meaning that perhaps Dodson's and Zincavage's (2007) study unveils an intersection 
for what feminized labor constitutes. This depiction of Marta as docile in the face of hostile 
remarks may reinforce feminine labor, mainly done by women of color, with a lack of agency 
and power (Salzinger, 2003). Thus, this hostile behavior that Marta has to endure may further 


normalize racist actions done to women caregivers. 


The second theme of this section relates to private conversations and intimate spaces and 
how these spaces may include familial secrets. When Harlon was alive, he often disclosed many 
familial secrets to Marta. Marta has also disclosed the secret of her mother being undocumented 
to both Harlon and Harlon’s granddaughter, Meg. Sharing secrets is representative of the familial 
and kin like relationship that Marta represents with the Thrombeys. However, the Thrombey’s 
use Marta’s secret as a form of control revealing the challenges that occur when a caregiver’s 


work becomes intertwined with their life. 


Marta’s secret of her mother being undocumented only becomes a problem after it is 
discovered that Harlon Thrombey gave Marta his entire 60 million dollar inheritance. After the 
Thrombeys and Marta discover that Harlon gave her his entire inheritance, she is no longer a 
“good immigrant” and thus, becomes a threatening force to the Thrombeys. Once it is revealed 
that Harlon left Marta with all his belongings, the Thrombey family start yelling obscenities at 
Marta. Linda Thrombey asks Marta, “were you boinking my father?” (Johnson, 2019) 
Completely devaluing Marta’s personal relationship with Harlon, while also relaying an ideology 
that migrants can not be trusted. While Harlon’s grandson, Jacob, calls her a “dirty incubator 


baby” (Johnson, 2019). Despite verbal affirmations from the Thrombeys that Marta is “like 
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family,” it is ironic that they responded so violently considering Harlon leaving Marta his 


inheritance is indeed, a kin-like action. 


When Marta is gifted Harlon’s inheritance, there is a significant power shift between 
herself and the Thrombeys. The shift in power and the Thrombey’s responses to this shift 
indicate that Marta was never really their “family” but perhaps, more so a token figure that 
allows them to enact a post racial ideology. Labeling Marta as a family but still treating her as an 
other reinforces intent over action, something very prevalent within post-racial ideologies. 
Furthermore, the fact that Marta works for them and therefore the Thromeys have power over 
Marta reinforces the problematic nature of them labeling her as “family” while continuing to 
oppress her. Overall, Marta is no longer the good immigrant because she is now a threat to the 
Thrombeys way of life. Therefore, the Thrombeys try to use whatever means they can to shift the 
power dynamic between themselves and Marta. During this time, Meg decides to tell the entire 
family that Marta’s mother is undocumented. The result of Meg’s transgression is Walt, Harlon’s 
son, coming to Marta’s apartment the next day to threaten her about her mother’s immigration 


status. 


WALT: Marta if your mom came here illegally, criminally, if you come into this 
inheritance with the scrutiny that entails I'd be afraid that could come to light. That’s 
what we're all trying to avoid here. We can protect you from that happening, or if it 


happens (Johnson, 2019). 


Hiding under the assumption that Marta is “family” Walt’s language here indicates that Marta 
will only receive the Thrombey’s help concerning her mother if she gives up the inheritance. By 
Walt stating “we can protect you from that happening” is problematic because currently the only 


people who know about Marta’s mother’s immigration status is Marta’s family and the 
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Thrombeys. What makes this threatening is the insinuation that Marta’s mother’s immigration 
status could become public knowledge now that the Thrombeys have attained this information. 
The kin-like relationship that Marta has with the Thrombeys is what allowed them to 
acquire this information, revealing how insidious these familial ideologies can be in a caregiving 
relationship when there are intersectional components at play. Furthermore, the Thrombeys only 
attained this information because of the kin like relationship they have with Marta, relating to 
Marta’s lack of work life balance. Walt and the Thrombeys use Marta’s mother’s immigration 
status as a form of control over Marta. Marta is a woman or color and an immigrant. Marta lives 
in a small apartment with her sister and mother. The Thrombeys are all white and are multi- 
millionaires. Having an interpersonal and familial relationship that centers on Marta’s identity as 
Harlon’s caregiver means that there will always be power dynamics influencing Marta’s 
relationship with the Thrombeys. Marta will never truly be part of the Thrombey family. 
Embodying the “good immigrant” means that Marta, as a woman of color, is rendered 
powerless and subservient to the Thrombey family. Part of being a “good immigrant” is one’s 
reluctance to speak out against any inequalities as well as having a steadfast loyalty to one’s 
nation (Kalman-Lamb, 2013). In the context of Knives Out, Marta is a good immigrant through 
remaining docile during any micro or macro aggressions that the Thrombeys hurl at her, as well 
as remaining completely loyal to the Thrombeys. Although Marta remained quiet during a 
conversation about immigration, which I argue is a tactic that may be familiar to many 
undocumented migrants, her getting Harlon’s inheritance completely goes against any loyalty to 
the Thrombeys. How easy it was for the Thrombeys to turn against Marta once it was discovered 
that she would receive all of Harlon’s inheritance. How easy it was for the Thrombeys to extract 


Marta as the other, as not part of their family, as just another illegal immigrant. 
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Conclusion 

Considering the invisibility of care work, especially care work such as Marta’s, I argue 
that a film analysis provides justification for the production and reproduction of stereotypes of 
underrepresented jobs (Ivory, Gibson, & Ivory, 2009). During this analysis, I utilized literature 
on caregiving particularly related to how care workers are expected to create familial ties with 
their patients and how these interpersonal relationships can negatively impact caregiver’s work 
life balance. Because my analysis is intersectional, I also utilize Kalman-Lamb’s (2013) “the 
good immigrant” to analyze a migrant woman of color’s (Marta) relationship with her all White 
employer’s family (The Thrombeys). 

For my analysis I asked the question, how are care workers, specifically Marta, 
represented in the film Knives Out? Utilizing a discourse analysis to examine Knives Out I 
unveiled two main themes: commodification and friendship and Marta as “family.” Within these 
two themes I explored the intricate relationship Marta has with Harlon and Harlon’s family that 
creates difficulties for Marta’s work life balance. Marta’s personal and close relationship with 
both Harlon and his family make Marta’s work life balance nonexistent. Marta’s lack of work 
life balance becomes problematic when Marta is no longer rendered “the good immigrant” to the 
Thrombeys. Because the Thrombeys know incriminating secrets about Marta’s life, they are able 
to use Marta’s personal information as a form of control. 

Therefore, I argue that the representations of a working migrant woman in the film 
Knives Out perpetuates a familial ideology that can have harmful material consequences for 
working migrant woman broadly. A familial ideology, as represented in Knives Out, indicates 
that there are certain boundaries for when a caregiver is considered “family” when those 


boundaries are crossed in this case, when Marta is no longer a “good immigrant” this family 
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ideology gets used against caregivers. However, Marta’s experience as a caregiver is by no 
means representative of numerous caregivers material experiences. Knives Out ends with Marta 
receiving Harlon’s 60 million dollar inheritance and kicking out the Thrombeys from their 
family home (which is now Marta’s home). Thus, the power imbalances that are recognized 
throughout the film are now switched. Marta is not a docile character to the Thrombeys because 
she now has money. A capitalistic fantasy ensues whereby Marta is no longer needed to function 
as “the good immigrant” rather, she can flourish without worrying about the Thrombeys. The 
juxtaposition between Marta getting Harlon’s inheritance and how she is treated by the rest of 
Harlon’s family represents a material experience that other caregivers have endured (Dodson & 
Zincavage, 2007). 

Unfortunately, not every care worker has a Harlon Thrombey to give them millions of 
dollars, and alas are still severely overworked and underpaid. The ending of Knives Out 
highlights how capitalism is a key indicator in the power imbalances between Marta and the 
Thrombeys. Future research might look at not only the power imbalances through gender and 
race, but also through the means of care work and low wages. How do these low wages force 


caregivers to act in a disciplined manner due to financial strain? 
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